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899. 
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Fortnightly. 
1 | “Tripura Hitaishi” Commilla 450 
Weekly. 
1 Sansodhini”’ ,,, Chittagong 120 | 8th February, 1899. 
BEnaatt. Assax. 
Fortnightly. 
1 | “ Paridarsak”’ S 
‘ # @: >» e006 ylhet ee eee eeesee 24th Janua + 1899. 
2 Silchar Silchar, Ca $40 | 31st ‘ ad 
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I.—Forrien Potirics. 


The Darussaltanat and Urdu Guide of the 9th February does not 


Waziri inroads 
territory. 


into 


Afghan 


understand why the Amir blames the British Gov- 
ernment for the mischief which the Waziri 
freebooters are doing on the Afghan frontiers. 


he not know that these people do not hesitate to harass even the British 
Goniaaeas? Of late they made inroads into British territory and being 


repulsed fell upon the Afghan frontiers. 


II.—HomeE ADMINISTRATION. 


(a)— Police. 


2. Accorrespondent of the Charu Mihir of the 6th Febriary com- 


plains that grain thefts are rife in Simailkandi 


Grain thefts in the Mymensingh nd the neighbouring villages in the Mymensingh 


district. 


district. Nobody dares openly accuse the thieves 


for fear of being persecuted and having their houses burnt down by the 


miscreants. 


38. The Burdwan Sanjivani of the 7th February says that ten years ago 


Recrudescence of dacoity in 


the country. 


a story of dacoity was listened to with the eager- 
ness with whichthe story of avery rare occurrence is 
heard or was ridiculed as something unworthy of 


belief. Butit is very different now. The vee ey occurrence of dacoity now-a- 


days has created quite an alarm in the min 


of the mufassal public, who have 


now to talk more of dacoitiesthan of anything else. It is not that dacoities were 
unknown in the past. But they were so rare, that they created nothing like 
a public alarm. It is not so now. Daccities are now committed with impu- 
nity and with fearful frequency in the suburbs of large towns like Calcutta, 
Burdwan, Howrah, Hooghly and Dacca. Whyso? ‘The Government remains 
the same as before, and the strength of the police is greater than it was in 
the past. It is most likely that the Arms Act is at the root of this revival of 
dacoity. In the past, when there was no Arms Act, dacoits knew that every 
village possessed at least ten or twelve rifles with sufficient ammunition for 
using them. And this knowledge kept them in check. But now, thanks to 
the Arms Act, hardly one fire-arm can be discovered. in an entire village; and 
even if a rifle is found, it is in a useless condition, and there are not powder 


and cartridge enough to make an effective use of it. Dacoits know this, and 
have, therefore, grown bold. 


Government should no longer remain indifferent in this matter. There 
must be some cause for this recrudescence of dacoity, and Government should 
lose no time in finding it out. In the meantime, dacoities should be somehow 
or other checked. ‘There are chaukidars in every village; but witb their 
health undermined and enfeebled by malaria and with nothing better than bamboo 
sticks as their weapons of offence and defence, they cannot dare to confront 
sturdy dacoits. If Government is not prepared to freely allow village people to 


use fire-arms, it should, as 


@ revolver. 


a temporary measure, provide every chaukidar with 


4, The Hitavadi of the 10th February has the following :— 


The District Superintendent of 


Police, Burdwan. 


pest chaukidars and subordinate police officers, 


eft, using such endearing terms as syala (=s{a). He even went the length of 
police officers and kicking poor chaukidars. One day, a 
e Police Superintendent on the back of a tame horse. 


the Police Superintendent that he pulled t 
its rider describe a circle. 
also foully abused. Another day, the same police o 
by the Police Superintendent. We 

done to incur the Su 


8ence of suburdinate 


laying his hands on 
olice officer came to th 
his so much offended 
the tail, thereby making 


_ _ We learn from a correspondent that during 
his last visit to Kalna, the District Superintendent 
of Police, Burdwan, insulted and ill-treated the 


He abused them right and 


he horse by 
The poor police officer was 
fiicer was roughly handled 
’ e donot know what the police officer had 
perintendent’s displeasure. He was insu 


ted i , 
8, but had to pocket the insult. mm Be 
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As soon as the Police Pac te reached Kalna, he ordered the 
police officers, in the st le of a Nawab, to get as many chaukidars as possible 
for the purpose of helping him in hunting tigers in the neighbouring jungle. 
The chaukidars, who had not yet taken their food, were at once summoned . 
and' ordered to make preparations for the hunt. During his stay in Kalna the 
Police Superintendent spent most part of the night in the jungle, accompanied 
two friends, a gentleman andan unmarried lady. The poor chauxidarshad to 
keep him company, without food, as beaters. The subordinate police officers also 
had to keep near him during the chase. Oneday it so happened that the Police 
Superintendent recklessly fired his gun when the chaukidars were beating up 
game. Two chaukidars were wounded with gunshot. They, however, soon 
recovered, and did not put the Police Superintendent to the trouble of going 
through a criminal trial and putting forth such excuses as “‘the bursting of the 
spleen” or a “sporting accident” to get off scot-free. ‘The Police Superin- 
tendent was, however, kind enough to pay the wounded chaukidars a rupee. 

We have come to know from a trustworthy source that the Kalna police 
office remained closed during the Police Superintendent’s stay in that town. 
The whole police force of the town with their officers had to accompany the 
Superintendent to the chase. One day the Subdivisional Officer wanted a 
constable to carry a letter to the Sub-Deputy Collector. He was informed 
by the Court Sub-Inspector that there was no constable in the town as all the 
constables had gone away with the Police Superintendent. What right had 
the Police Superintendent to keep the police off their duty and make them dance 
attendance on him night and gy What right, again, had he to keep the 
police office closed for so many days? Kalna is not the Police Superintend- 
ent’s zamindart and the police officers are not his slaves. His conduct was 
certainly reprehensible. 

The Police Superintendent’s journey to Kalna and back is to be paid for 
by the Government. He will draw full pay for the five days which he spent 
almost entirely in hunting. During his stay in Kalna he spent only half an 
hour in the police office. All the five days of his stay were speut in hunting 
and amusement. Is it not a waste of public money to pay an officer for 
sporting and merry-making ? No one would have objected to the Superin- 
tendent’s sporting if it had been done at his own expense and with the help 
not of the police but of men paid by himself. 

It is unlawful to employ chaukidars on anything but public business. 
There are Government circulars to that effect. But the Police Superintendent 
of Burdwan acted against these circulars and treated the chaukidars as no better 
than cats and dogs. : 


(6)—- Working of the Courts. 


5. The Charu Mihir of the 6th February complains that the men who 


: | , put in a i the inclusion of thoir 

complaint in connection with names in the jury list for the ensuing year in the 

oe aay i te mye Mymensingh district were made to have their 

arepetinns written on stamped paper. This was 

a departure from the established practice, as applications of this nature made 
by assessors are never required to be stamped. 


6 The Sansodhins of the 8th February advises the Subordinate Judge of 


3 _ Chittagong to read the records of his cases more 

wank mapennmnaty Feige of ORit- ce. he also to read the new Law aes and. 

go through his law books once more, as it is very 

long since he read the latter for examination purposes. Many alterations and 
additions have been since made in the law. 

7. A-correspondent of the same paper complains that there are no fixed 


7 fees for taking authenticated copies of papers from 

the Satlement Oflcre Chitn cm, the Settlement Office in Chittagong. The fees to 
be paid in each case depend upon the whim of the 

amla. An applicant has to pay two annas to the amla when submitting his 
application and two annas when receiving his copy, besides bearing all the 
expense of having the paper, of which a copy is wanted, searched, brought 
from the record-room and copied. It is hoped that the De uty Collector in 
charge of the Settlement Office will eheck these exactions of his amla. , 


8. A correspondent 


The Subordinate Judge of Ber- 
hampore. 
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of the Murshidabad Httatshi of the 8th Febru 


complains of the rude and uncivil language whic 
Babu Bipra Das Chatterji, Subordinate Judge of 
Berhampore, uses towards witnesses. Lately he 


addressed a Brahman witness in the following manner:—‘ A tikiwalla (wearing 
the sacred ringlet of hair on the head) Brahman is come to take a zamindari af 
and again “Your ¢iki or your good looks will secure you a zamindari,” If the 
Babu’s bad temper is owing to ill-health, he ought to go on leave and not 
return to work before regaining his health. 


9. The Hitavadi of the 10th February complains against Mr. Egerton, 


The District Magistrate of Mur- 
sbidabad. 


District Magistrate of Murshidabad. He has 
made things hot in the district. This year the 
Magistrate has not only rejected many ap lica- 


tions for renewal of licenses for guns, but has confiscated the guns. Is the 
Mayistrate justified under the Arms Act in doing this? The case of Dr. 


Khudiram is well known. 
doing a rash and negligent 


Dr, Khudiram was punished by the Magistrate for 
act, but he has been acquitted by the High Court. 


The Magistrate was present in the High Court during the cre | of the 


appeal, The doings of the Magistrate have throwa the Murshidaba 


into @ panic. 


public 


10. Thesame pap:r does not understand why Kaliprasanna Chaudhuri 


Maulvi Fazlal Karim in the case 
against Kaliprasanne. 


was prosecuted under section 211. The complain- 
ant in the case against the Maulvi was Kali Babu’s 
clerk, Devendra. The tree which formed the 


subject-matter of the case against the Maulvi was in Devendra’s charge, and he 
was upbraided by his master when it was cut down and removed. Devendra 
was compelled, in self-defence, to prosecute the Maulvi, and it was not just and 
right to charge Kali Babu along with Devendra under section 211. It should, 
moreover, be borne in mind that Devendra did not accuse the Maulvi in his 
official capacity, and one fails to understand why the Magistrate should have 
been in a hurry to prosecute Devendra at all under section 211. No notice 


is taken of hundreds of 


false cases instituted in our law courts. Why 


was so much importance attached to this particular case? It is also strange 
that the Magistrate prosecuted Devendra and Kaliprasanna for bringing a false 
charge against the Maulvi without taking sufficient pains to decide whether the 


charge was true or false. 


The writer also finds fault with the Government for 


requesting the Advocate-General to conduct the Maulvi’s defence. The Maulvi 


was interested in this case in his private capacity, and he was not entitled 
to the services of a Counsel paid by the public. 


A complaint against a sub-regis- 
try office 


The Saharanpur cow-killing case. 


11. A correspondent of the same paper complains against the Pangsa 


sub-registry office in the Faridpur district. The 
office staff keep the people who come to them for 
registering documents waiting till a late hour and 


then return their documents unregistered, telling them to come some other day. 
This causes people very great inconvenience. 


12. The Bangavasi of the 11th February has the following with reference 


to the Subordinate Judge’s decision in the Saharar- 
pur cow-killing case :— 


We are sorry that the Subordinate Judgo has, in his decision, so mercilessly 


| ignored custom. ‘The court,” says he, ‘“ does not think it necessary to enter 
, into the question whether it was the custom of Muhammadans in this particular 


| village to make such sacrifices and slaughter in their houses.” 

ignoring custom, the Subordinate Judge has, in our opinion, ignored the very 
ae which he ought to have taken most seriously into his consideration 
—— " smont erasienny taken - consideration in all disp.tes between 
Hin nd Musalmans arising out of cow-killing. I Ri - 
—— case ag Musalmans ae held igo i Bg EF A 
where no cow had been killed before, and this decision was upheld by the Hich 
Court. We fail to understand why the Subordinate Judge of rte fincas did 
a take custom into his consideration in his decision of the case. In the case 
nnder notice, cows were killed in a Hindu quarter and their piteous and piercing 


Le i 


cries were loud enough to 
» 


In thus 


guilty, because they had killed a cow 


be heard all over the place. Butin the Subordinate 
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Judge’s opinion, all this counts for nothing. We quote from a press report his 
views on this point :— | 

‘‘With regard to the objection raised by the defence that the groans of 
cows when being butchered in an adjoining house would injure the feelings of 
the Hindu neighbours, the learned Subordinate J udge did not consider it a 
reasonable ground to prevent the Muhammadan plaintiff from performing the 
sacrifice within the four walla of his house, inasmuch as the Hindu neighbours 
had no civil right to prevent such an act.” 


The Suburdinate Judge has laid down a dangerous principle. In his 
opinion, the Musalmans in this case have done nothing wrong by causing pain 
and annoyance to Hindus. According to him, everybody has the liberty to do 
anything he likes within the four walls of his own house, A’ Musalman, a next. 
dvor neighbour of a Hindu, kills a cow wit'in his house, and this is no offence in 
the eye of the Subordinate Judge. Let a hog be killed by a Sonthal neighbour 
of a Musalman. That, too, will be no offence in the Subordinate Judge’s opinion. 
We cannot approve of such a dangerous decision, and we hope that no far- 
sighted Musalman will. 


(d)— Education. 


13. In continuation of the article “‘'The prospects of the Arabic students of 
Bengal Madrassas,”’ which appeared in the last issue 
of the paper (R N. P. for 11th February, paragraph 
14), the Mihir-o-Sudhakar of the 10th February has the following in English :— 

With reference to the second question, I have to suggest that Madrassa 
teaching is not properly conducted, and that Madrassa text-books are so badl 
selected that the students have to exhaust their whole energy and strength in 
going through them ‘The existing curriculum of Bengal Madrassas consist of 
some books which are of no use at all and some others in the primary classcs 
which prove a great strain upon the memory of the students and a burden 
which their intellect, still undeveloped, can ill afford to bear. The greatest 
stumbling block in Madrassa education is that Madrassa teachers rarely, if ever, 
know the mode of teaching. They are quite ignorant of the art of couveying a 
clear idea of anything to the young mind of their pupils. Madrassa students 
are not properly exercised in the grammar of the languages which they are 
tanght. Composition and letter-writing are quite uokuown tothem. There is, 
therefore, hardly a student in any Madrassa who can string two sentences 
together in Arabic, Persian or Urdu without making gross grammatical 
mistakes. In fact, Arabic students have to get by heart many of their text- 
books and, also in the higher classes, many of those abstract theories of Logic 
and Philosophy which their teachers fail to make them clearly understand. 

Roughly speaking, four languages are taught in Bengal Madrassas. Of 
these, two, namely Arabic and Persian, are compulsory, the third, namely 
English, is optional, and the fourth, namely Urdu, has no fixed standard. 
Urdu, which is the only medium through which the other three languages are 
taught, is taught by word of mouth in course of conversation. Madrassa 
students, properly speaking, cannot speak and write correct Urdu. 

The amelioration of the condition of the Maulvi class requires a whole- 
sale change of the existing curriculum of Bengal Madrassas. It must get rid 
of such books as are of no use at all. ‘The lower classes should get rid of such 
books as prove too difficult to the beginners. The mode of teaching in the 
Arabic classes should strictly follow that of the English classes of the Calcutta 
University and all branches of Muhammadan religion should be taught through 
the medium of Arabic, while the other elements of knowledge which are 
essential for political, social and intellectual advancement should be taught 
through the medium of English literature. 

I further beg to suggest that the Madrassa course should be divided into 
three standards, namely Primary, Maulviship and Theological standards. English 
should be taught in the Madrassa in such a way as to qualify a student who 
passes the primary examination of the same for the fourth class of an Entrance 
school. Those students who pass the Maulviship examination should be 80 
well grounded in English literature as to be fit for the first class of an Entrance 

school. As for the students who pass the final examination of a Madrassa, 
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their acquirements must not in any way be inferior to those of a matriculated 


student of the London University. 

(1) The students passing the primary examination of a Madrassa should 
be given discretion either to join the fourth class of an Entrance 
school or to go on with the Madrassa standard. ; 

(2) Tho students passing the Maulviship examination should be given 
option either to join the first class of an Entrance school or 
the theological class ofthe Madrassa, = 

(3) The students who will pass the final examination of the Madrassa 
should be given those privileges to which a matriculated 
student is entitled. 


These are my humble suggestions for the bettering of the condition of 
Arabic students. Ifthe Government be pleased to accept them, it is my firm 
belief that in future Maulvis will be of much use to the Government as well 
as to their co-religionists. It is feared that the Government may, at no distant 
date, abolish Bengal Madrassas for their being of no use at all. In that case, it 
will be not only the Maulvi class who will be the loser but the entire Muham- 
madan community of Bengal, who, for every religious and social question, 
depend upon that class. It is, therefore, high time for the leaders of the 
Muhammadan community of Bengal as well as for the Inspectors of Muhamma- 
dan education to take prompt measures for the re-organization of the system 
of education in the Madrassas and to lay their views before His Honour for his 
consideration. His Honour may consult all gentlemen interested in the Madrassa 
affuirs as to the manner in which any change inthe standaid of Madrassa 
education is to be practically carried out. Most probably they will be at one 
with me. 


In carrying out a reform in Madrassa education, opposition may come from 
two sources. One of these is the Arabic teachers of the Madrassas, who will 
take any measure of the Government to introduce English, Mathematics, 
History and Geography in the Madrassa curriculum as tantamount to their 
dismissal; because they do not know those branches of learning. They may, 
in order to foil the attempt at reform, induce their students to leave the 
Madrassas in a body. Such misapprehension on the part of the teachers may 
be dispelled by giving them to understand that they will be given sufficient 
time to qualify themselves for teaching the new subjects of Madrassa education 
and that only for the teaching of such subjects as are totally foreign to them, 
new men will be appointed. The second source of opposition is the Arabic 
students, who may, under the misapprehension that they will be made to learn 
those new subjects which are totally foreign to them, leave the Madrassas at 
once. This difficulty may be avoided by the simple method of introducing 
the new course in the beginners’ class. In this way the old standard will be 


gradually replaced by the new without any opposition on the part of the old 
students. 


Government may not be inclined to sanction a proposal like the one 
suggested above on the ground that the funds which the Madrassa authorities 
have at their disposal are insufficient for the purpose of meeting the additional 
expenses which will be required in carrying out my proposal. 

I have to say in this connection that if the Madrassa authorities fail to 
supply sufficient funds for the purpose, the Bengal Government should require 
the District Boards, upon whom the Muhammadans have a claim, to supply 
them. It is well known that almost all aided schools which are supported 
by the District Boards are in no way useful to the Muhammadans, because u 
to this time all respectable Musalmans have avoided sending their children to 
oe where Persian or Urdu is not taught. When, therefore, almost all 
— Schools, in which Hindu boys are generally educated, are supported by 

istrict Boards, why should the Musalmans not receive anything from that 
eource for the education of their children ? 
4 ings £0 I appeal to the Muhammadans whose business it is to look after the 
" ‘eg of their co-religionists, to take steps for bettering the condition of the 
ny “ aot It is a well-known fact that every year upwards of 
se students receive education in Bengal Madrassas; but they derive no 

‘neit from their education. Statistics of Madrassa education fur the last 
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15 years will show that the number of students who received their education 
in Bengal Madrassas during that period is by no means less than 10,000. If 
so many educated Muhammadans had the same privilege with those who 
prosecuted their studies in English schools, the Muhammadans of Bengal 
would have no more to lament their miserable lot. The backwardness of 
Bengal Musalmans in education is, asa matter of fact, largely due to the 
defective system of education in vogue in Bengal Madrassas. Bengal Musalmans 
have lost, partly from their own fault and ee | from circumstances upon 
which they have no control, their wealth and position. If they still be 
not able to mend their fortune, it will not be the fault of the Government, but 
the fault of their leaders, who take no interest in their welfare and upon 
whom largely depends the future of the rising generation. 

14. Referring to the proposal of the Maharaja of Dinajpur to establish a 

college in Bengal, on the model of the Rajkumar 

he at aoay — for za- (College in Rajputana, for the education of the sons 

ee ne ee of zamindirs, the Sanjivant of the 11th February 
writes as follows :— 

It isa wonder that men, whose fathers or grandfathers were men in 
ordinary circumstances of life and who have become zaminders for only a 
generation or two, should be anxious to be classed with the ancient nobility 
of the land and consider it a humiliation to send their children to the ordinary 
public schools. Those who are disposed towards the mass of their countrymen 
in this way and who are anxious to teach their children from their early life to 
keep their poorer neighbours at a distance can never be expected to entertain 
feelings of sympathy for their countrymen at large. It would, indeed, be for 
the zamindars’ own interest that a college like the one proposed should not be 
established. People who remember what sort of education the wards in charge 
of the Court of Wards used to receive when they lived in Calcutta, will not 
treat the writer’s advice with scaut consideration. 


(e)—Local Self-Government and Municipal Admtarstration. 


15. The Murshidabad Hitaisii of the 8th February says that in entrusting 
the Magistrate with the execution of its water- 
works, the Berhampore Municipality did not cer- 
tainly place its trust in unworthy hands, But has the Magistrate appointed 
anybody to supervise the work—to see with what sort of materials the con- 
tractors construct the works? ‘lhe writer has learnt from a trustworthy source 
that the bricks, which are being now used, are mere lumps of earth and certainly 
not bricks of the first class. Is this being done with the Magistrate’s knowledge ? 
The Maharaja cannot certainly be expected to incur the additional cost of 
keeping a supervisor to superintend the contractors’ work. It is said that in 
the estimate a certain sum of money was set apart for supervision, What has 
been done with the money? But the Magistrate ought to arrange for super- 
vision even if no money has been kept for the purpose. ‘The Municipality, too, 
ought not to keep itself so much aloof. It ought to report to the Magistrate 
how the work is being performed, It is certainly its duty to see that the 


works which are being erected at so much ccst are constructed with durable 
materials, 


lf. The Bangabandhu of the 10th February draws attention to the high- 
handedness of the Vice-Chuirman of the Naibati 
Municipality in the 24-Parganas district and to the 


manner in which the money of the Municipality 
is squandered. The Vice-Chairman’s conduct bas become so intolerable that a 
large number of ra'e-payers have resolved to leave the place and cross over 
to French territory in Chandernagore. The writer advises the inhabitants of 
Ward No. I to submit a memorial to the Magistrate, and if that fails to 
produce any effect, to memorialise the Divisional Commissioner. As their 
last resource, they should lay their grievances before the Lieutenant-Governor. 
17. A correspondent of the Hitavadi of the 10th February complains that 
the ferryman of the Rajmahal ferry ghAt is in the 


habit of extorting from passengers more than the 
sanctioned rate of fee. Not long ago, he made the correspondent and his 


The Berhampore water works. 


The Vice-Chairman of the Nai- 
hati Municipality. 


A ferry complaint. 
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av two snnas per head instead of six pice, the sanctioned rate. 
eis ouuatien the District Board should be drawn to the matter. 
18. Another correspondent of the same paper complains that small-pox 
is raging inean epidemic form in Naopara in the 
Small-pox in s village in the EF yshtia subdivision of the Nadia district. The 
— Government is requested to send a medical practi- 
tioner to the village. 


(g)—Railways and communications, including canals and irrigation. 


19. A correspondent of the Hitavadi of the 10th February complains that 
lately there was an accident tothe down Kalka 
————— passenger train at 9-10 p.m. at the Sheorapoli 
station. A passenger, in his attempt to get down while the train was still in 
motion, slipped his foot and fell between the train and the platform. He has 
suffered serious injury. At Hooghly, too, two female passengers fell between 
the train and the platform, but, as the train was not in motion, they suffered 
no injuries. These accidents take place owing to the platforms not being 
roperly lighted at night and the space between the train and the platform 
Lislind wide. 


(h)— General. 


290. The Hitavadi of the 10th February writes as follows :— 

The Natu brothers lately applied to the Collector 
for their release and the Collector told them that 
they would be released if they confessed their guilt. But how can they confess 
their guilt when they do not know what their offence is? May we also ask the 


The case of the Natu brothers. 


authorities to let us know why the small measure of freedom that was granted 


to them has again been withdrawn? ‘The Bombay Government has so far 
acted most arbitrarily with regard to them. In their confinment they have 
fallen ill, the elder Natu being rather seriously ill. His medical advisers say 
that he is suffering from a serious urinary complaint and they have recom- 
mended for him a seaside change. We do not know how Lord Sandhurst 
declared in Council the other day that the Natus were enjoying excellent health. 


Lord Curzon, it is hoped, will pay bis attention to the case of the Natu 
brothers. 


21. The Pratikar of the 10th February hopes that as Mr. A. M. Markham, 
Manager of the Hatwa Raj, is going away on leave, 
the Government of Bengal will appoint either 
Bipin Babu or Devendra Babu as his locum tenens. 
The late Maharaja expressed a wish to have one of these two native gentlemen, 
who have served the rdj with great ability, appointed Manager. Sir John 


Woodburn’s sympathy with the natives will be put to the test in the filling up 
of this vacancy. 


22. The Sanjivant of the 11th February has the following :— 

In the Government and railway offices natives 
ve no chance of employment when the services of 
Europeans and Eurasians are available. So long, 
however, natives had found employment under native Rajas and zamindars, 
But, thanks to Government, the door to such employment, too, is going to be 
closed against natives. As soon as a Raja or a zamindar dies, the Government 
now appoints a European or a Eurasian as the Manager of his estate. F ormerly, 
natives were appointed as Managers under the Court of Wards, but now the 
Government and the Board of Revenue appoint none but Europeans or 
Kurasians to managerships carrying big salaries. 

As soon as the Maharaja of Hatwa died, a European was appointed the 
Manager of his estate; the same thing happened in the Bettiah rdéj and also in 
the Dumraon rdj. These managerships are being given to Civilians who hive 
been superannuated in the service of Government—that is to say, Europeans 
who have already grown fat on India’s money are in their old age being 
employed to suck out the money of the zamindars! Even indigo-planters and. 


cooly-recruiters are being employed by the Government and the Board as 
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Managers of private estates, when there are Deputy and Sub-Deputy Magis. 
trates in the country who can be so appointed. The higher posts under the 
Government are.a monopoly of Europeans. But not content with that Govern- 
ment wants to deprive the natives even of thuse posts which they have go 
long filled. 

On the death of the Maharaja of Dumraon, the Government was enxious 
to appoint a European as the Manager of the deceased Maharaja’s property. 
But as Dewan Jai Prakash Lal was then living the zamindar1 was saved from 
the hands of such a Manager. Jai Prakash died and Government wanted once 
more to appoint a European Manager. ‘The Maharani asked for permission to 
manage the zamindari with the help of a Council. But permission was refused 
and one Mr. Fox, an indigo-planter, was appointed Manager. Mr. Fox is now 
the sole master of the Dumraon estate and has filled a large number of the 
lower posts under him with his own relatives. In the Ghazipur section of the 
zamindari, he has appointed his brother Mr. G. R. Fox as Assistant Manager 
and one Henry Aitchison, his brotler’s brother-in-law, as assistant to the 
Assistant Manager. In the Jagadispur section, he has appointed his own 
brother-in-law as Assistant Manager and his brother Mr. Fox, an indigo-planter, 
as Assistant Manager’s assistant. Is there not a Government rule making it 
improper for a higher officer to employ his relatives in the posts under him ? 

In the Hatwa rdj, after the Mahuraja’s death, Babus Devendra Nath 
Datta and Bipin Vihari Datta, two trusted officers of the Maharaja, were made 
only Assistant Managers, whilst a European, named Buskin, who held a position 
subordinate to them in the lifetime of the Maharaja, was made the Manager. 
Except his white skin Mr. Buskin has no other qualification in virtue of which 
he can supersede the claims of Babus Devendra Nath and Bipin Vihari. Still 
the appointment was made and that during the Lieutenant-Governorship of an 
upright man like Mr. Stevens. Mr. Markham, Judge of Meerut, was next 
appointed to the managership. Under him Babu Bipin Vihari lost all his power 
and is said to have resigned. Whether his resignation was spontaneous or brought 
about by compulsion is not known. Probably a European will be appointed 
in his place. Where will the natives find service if even Assistant Managerships 
under native zamindars are given to Europeans or Evrasians ? 

23. A correspondent of the same paper writing from Assam complains 
that the native officers of the Forest Department 
exact a tax, called ‘‘ the grazing due,” upon all cows, 
horses, sheep, &c., which are imported into that province for sale, a fee of 4 
annas being realised for each animal. ‘The levy of this tax 1s calculated to 
interfere with trade, and Mr. Cotton is requested to put a stop to it. 


The “ grazing tax” in Assam, 


VI.—MIsceLLANEous. 


24. The Dacca Gazette of the 6th February writes as follows :— 

‘Itis the duty of England to make India Chris- 
tian’ —with this principle deeply rooted in his 
mind, Dr. Welldon has accepted the post of J.ord Bishop of Calcutta. Of all 
Christian Missionaries in India it is a sacred duty to convert Indians to Chris- 
tianity. In their opinion, there is no religion worth the name in India. Their 
hearts are always yearning after the spiritual welfare of the Indian people, and 
they are gratuitously preaching the gospel in every Indian town and village. 
In fact, the Christian Missionaries are sparing no pains and expense to reform 
and enlighten the barbarous people of this benighted country and thousands of 
men and women are tat tend in this sacred work. 

We have no quarrel with those who are preaching the gospel in India in 
the sincere belief that they will thereby promote the welfare of the Indian 
people. ‘They ought, however, to consider how far the spiritual welfare of 
their own countrymen has been promoted before they attempt to promote the 
spiritual welfare of India. They should first of all consider whether their 
co-religionists are being guided by Christian principles and whether their acts 
are likely to win the approbation of Christ. To tell the truth, the attempt to 
make ludia Christian without first making Christians live up to Christian 
principles is sure to fail. A wise man sets his own house in order before he 
ventures to find fault with the domestic economy of another househuld. One 
wiio lives in a glass house should not throw stones at others. 


Evangelisation of India. 
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‘ble that Jesus Christ prayed from the cross even for his 
wise _— Dane Cases are there who have imbibed even a particle 
te ra rgiving spirit from their great Master? Do we not find in them revenge, 
pallor ve and oppression in place of forbearance and forgiveness? We do not 
speak of the Christians of other countries, we speak of the Christians living 
‘*n India, of those so-called Christians who hate Indians and treat them 
as no better than cats and dogs. If these Christians in profession had been 
Christians in practice, murder of natives by Europeans would not have 
become a matter of everyday occurrence 1n India; no one would have 
ever heard of assaults on native women by Europeans in railway carriages, 
and the oppression of weak and hel pless coolies in tea-gardens would, not 
have been so frequent. If paeciag eno | had had any hold upon these so- 
called Christians, we would never have eard of indigo oppression as depicted 
in the Wildarpan, of invidious distinctions made between natives and Europeans 
- our law courts and of those miscarriages of justice which frequently take 
lace in cases between natives and Europeans. The attention of Christian 
Missionaries ought to be drawn to these so-called Christians who, in practice, 
violate all the principles of Christianity. | 
There are, it may be argued, good men and bad men among the votaries 
of every religion. Weadmit this, But we advise those who believe Christianity 
to be the only true religion to first of all reform and Christianise the depraved 
European soldiers and the native-hating Europeans and thereby exalt their 
religion in the eye of the Indian people. Otherwise it will be worse than use- 
less to preach the gospel in this country. No Indian will ever embrace the 
religion of those who, fed at India’s cost, inhumanly oppress the Indian 
people and are beast-like in their behaviour towards them. Let the Indian 
people be conquered by love, by forgiveness, by kindness; let all distinctions 
between natives and Europeans be removed; let Europeans embrace Indians 
as their brothers before they preach the gospel in India. If evangelisation 
of India is at all likely to be possible, it will be possible then and only then 
when the Europeans in India will treat the natives as their own brothers, as 
children of the same God from whom they have come. Let the Lord Bishop 
therefore preach the gospel first of all to thuse so-called Christians in India who 
are covering with obloquy Christianity as well as the sacred name of Her 


‘Majesty the Queen-Empress. 


We do not of course complain against all Europeans living in India, 
There are pious and God-fearing men among them who try to promote our 


welfare. But such Kuropeans are few and far between and are out-rnumbered 
by those who oppress the Indian people. 


25. The Hilavadi of the 10th February writes as follows:— 


a It is not too much to expect good from a ruler 

sddress of the Indian Apsociation. Who is so anxious to acquaint himself with the 

opinion of the people. Our opinions may differ 

from his, he may look at things from a point of view different from ours; the 

rulers and the ruled are not expected to agree always in all respects. But the 

belief in the mind of the ruled that their rulers are always anxious to consult 
their views and opinions is productive of no little peace and comfort, 


The Viceroy gave us no false hope, no vain assurance. He told us that 
he would always sympathetically listen to our prayers. He did not try to 
please us with anything like an assurance that he would always gratify our 
wishes, but he assured us that we might safely rely on his always acting 
conscientiously and “without fear or favour.” It goes without suying that 
a ruler who can act without fear or favour is sure to promote the welfare of 
the people ruled over by him. We say this not because we are charmed with 


Lord Curzon’s handsome presence or his vigor is his sincerity 
ous style. It is his t 
large-heartedness that has overpowered hig, ' oo ene. oe 


_, We may safely hope that this ruler will not be offended by any adverse 
criticism of his acts and opinions and that we shall not incur his displeasure if 
we point out his mistakes and errors. We shall have the liberty to freely 
express our opinions, leaving it to the Viceroy to accept them or not. ‘Time 


will show whether our hope is well-founded t, but 
the Viceroy for what he has already said aaa Re ee eee yet eee 


Hrravandl, 
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26. The same paper has the following :— | 
In their address to Lord Curzon, the Trades 
Association thus referred to the employment of 
British capital in India :— | 


“It is with great satisfaction that we note that your Excellency believes 
® * that the wealth of England should be largely attracted to India.” 


In reply to this, Lord Curzon observed as follows: — 


“Tam certainly of opinion that English money should be attracted to 
India, and that Government should do what lies in its power to encourage that 
movement. The opposite theory which I have seen argued, viz., that the 
employment of British capital in India constitutes a drain upon the natural 
resources of the country, I regard as a mischievous delusion. Capital, both 
British and Native, is, in my opinion, required for the development of India. 
Native capital is somewhat shy, and requires to be coaxed. It is not as yet 
habituated, at least in Bengal, to large ventures, and is satisfied either with 
landed investment, or, in smaller fields, with the high rate of interest upon loans 
which is procurable here. British capital is, therefore, a sine gua non to the 
national advancement; and it is, I believe, sound economic policy, as well as 
good citizenship, to desire that India should become one of its chosen fields of 
investment, and that this great and expanding dominion should attract some 
portion of that wealth which appear to be equally at the disposal of the petty 


and venal republics of the Western Hemisphere and the moribund kingdoms of 
the East.” 


We cannot agree with the Viceroy. In our opinion, the employment of 
British capital in India constitutes a drain upon the natural resources of the 
country. Let Lord Curzon prove that we are wrong, and we shall accept his 
view. But the arguments which he put forward in his reply to the address of 
the Trades Association in support of the employment of British capital in India 
are, in our opinion, of very little importance. 


If a gold standard had been in vogue in India, and if we had not had to 
incur any loss in the shape of exchange compensation for English money 
imported into this couatry, we couid have some day wished to encourage the 
employment of Brilish capital in India But that is not the case How can 
we then have the heart to support the policy of exploiting the resources of 
India with English capital? The sole reason of our objecting to the employ- 
ment of British capital in India is the fluctuation in exchange. ‘The loss in 
exchange incurred by the Government of India in meeting the home charges 
will show what harm the employment of British capital in India is likely to 
do to Indian interests. Take, for instance, the case of the gold debt of India. 
The Secretary of State has borrowed in England in gold. ‘lhe rate of interest 
in England is no doubt lower than in India. But, considering the state of the 
exchange market, it would have been much more desirable to borrow in India 
at a higher rate of interest. ‘The Secretary of State has borrowed in gold and 


will have to pay in gold, The loss which will be thus incurred will be 
enormous. 


Does the Viceroy mean to assure us that the employment of British 


Lord Curzon on the employment 
of British capital in India. — 


capital in India will not be a drain on the resources of the country? The 


British capitalists who will invest money in India will not do so out of philan- 
thropic motives. Will it not be a great drain upon the resources of India to 
pay back this capital with interest? In Lord Curzon’s opinion, ‘capital in 
Bengal is satisfied either with landed investment, or, in smaller fields, with the 
high rate of interest upon loans which is procurable here, British capital thus 
being a sine qua non to the national advancement.” This argument, too, is, in 
our opinion, not very strong. Mr. David Yule who has been long in this 
country and possesses extensive experience of the country and its people thus 
spoke at the last annual meeting of the shareholders of the Bengal Bank :— 


‘There is no want of loansble capital in India, provided the security 
offered is sound and the return sufficiently tempting.” | 


There can be no industrial advancement in a country without capital. 
ot this advancement be carried on, says the Government, with British capital. 
Iu our opinion, however, this advancement should be carried on with Indian 
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‘lly when such capital is not wanting. It is.true that “ native 
capital bp ane at shy.” But let it be “coaxed” a little and it will come out. 
That there is no want of loanable capital in this country 1s shown by 
people’s readiness to invest money in Government ee bringing no a than 
3 per cent, Capital invested in industries and manufactures is sure to yield more. 
Why then is no capital invested in such pursuits? Simply because the Gov- 
ernment does not offer that aria to native capital which it used to offer to 
‘tish capital emyloyed in India. : 
Te, The Saiyivant of the 11th February says that last week, when some 
of the big zamindars of Bengal were assembled in 
Discourtesy in Government (:,v~ernment House with the object of presenting an 
mouse. address to the Viceroy on behalf of the zamindari 
anchayet, a chaprasi came out and asked them:—‘“ Who is your headman ?” 
hey pointed to the Maharaja of Darbhanga as being their leader. Upon this, 
the chaprasi went with the Maharaja to the throne room, leaving the other 
samindars to wait where they were. The Muharaja of Darbhanga read the 
address and remained standing before’ the Viceroy. It was now that the 
Viceroy became aware that the other members of the deputation were waiting 
‘1 another room and sent for them. No enquiry was probably made as to who 
was to blame for this insult offered to the zamindars. ‘he zamindars, of 
course, mock Bengalis that they are, did not complain to the Viceroy but 
quietly pocketed the insult, 

Again, on the 7th instant, a deputation from the Indian Association 
went to present an address to the Viceroy. A chaprasi came out and asked them 
the same question as was put to the zamindars, and they pointed to Babu 
Ananda Mohan Bose as their headman. The chaprast took Babu Ananda 
Mohan to an Aid-de-camp, who, in a most ungentiemanly manner, asked him— 
‘What is your name?” The Aid-de-camp then pointed to the other members 
of the deputation and said that those among them who had come in native 
costume must take otf their shoes before entering the throne room. Mr. Jogesh 
Chandra Chaudhuri, Barrister-at law, and one of the zamindars of Gobardanga, 
who were dressed in choga, chapkan and puggree, thought it better to come away 
than submit to the humiliation of taking off their shoes. The moral courage 
and sense of self-respect evinced by these two gentlemen cannot be too highly 
praised. On secing two of their number come away, the other members of 
the deputation tok counsel together as to the best course to adopt under the 
circumstances. But only one of them thought fit to leave Government House, 
aud the rest, with the sheepishness characteristic of the Bengalis, remained, 
but had not the courage to tell the Viceroy a word of what had happened. 
Such cowardliness was not expected in the members of the Indian Association. 

It must have been without the knowledge of the Viceroy that native 
gentlemen were treated in this way in his own house—in the house, that is, of 
the representative of Her Majesty. There can be no doubt whatever that His 
Excellency is himself a perfect gentleman and the very pink of courtesy. But 
it is a wonder that a common chaprasi of his household should treat educated 
and respectable men 80 disrespectfully. And what to think of the conduct of 
the Aid-de-camp? Who could have thought that an Aid-de-camp to the 
Viceroy could be so rude as to ask a gentleman his name? 

_  A-strong protest should be made against the barbarous practice of requir- 
lng native gentlemen to enter the throne room with shoes off. Is it proper 
for the English, who are a civilised people, to stick to this barbarous orien- 
talism? Lord Dufferin once derided some members of the Indian Association 
for having put on English dress, and expressed a great appreciation of the 
native costume in which some others a d bef h B ill 
native costume cause huwiliation i Pe ay ti 2 ve 
| umiliation in Lord Curzon’s time? It is hoped that 


His Excellency will before long deci 
! g decide the t fthe d 
those native gentlemen who visit Gonrermmnais amen. eee & eee o 


Urrya Papers. 


28. Tne Sambalpur Hitaishini of the 7th December has come to learn — 


Mischievous Kabulis in Assam. from t he Daily News that a certain number of 
Kabulis who were indented to Assam and Cachar 
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to assist in the construction of railway works in that province are misbehay. 

ing in such a way as to make their presence intolerable to the people of that 

province. The writer suggests that they should be sent back to their own 

country, if there is no other way of controlling their conduct and curbing their 

spirit. 

29. Referring to the provision in the proposed currency law that the 

ssn of the Bill relating ere Possession of a forged note will be looked 

bs ‘th boone of currency notes. Upon as criminal, and that the onus of proving that 

he is not guilty must lie on the possessor, the 

same paper points out that a large number of people in India are ignorant, and 

are therefore induced to purchase as genuine forged notes which they are not 

in @ position to examine, and that it would be unjust to hold them guilty if 
they cannot prove themselves innocent to the satisfaction of the law. 


380. The Utkaldipika of the 10th December takes a favozrable notice of 
the tour of His Honour the Lieutenant Governor 
_ The Lieutenant-Governor's tour of Pengal in Orissa and observes that His Honour 
in Orissa. ‘ . , : 
has, by his politeness, sympathy, cousideration for 
the feelings of others, accessibility to the representatives of every local interest, 
and, above all, his genuine regard for the welfare of the natives of Orissa, 
created such a good impression in the mind of the people as to lead them to 
further the cause of good government with devotion and loyalty. The writer 
alludes to the encouragement which His Honour gave to the students of the 
Ravenshaw College and its attached institutions, and hopes that the e pression 
‘“ Uriya” as applied to those to whom His Honour’s prize is promised, will be 
so interpreted as to include nvt only genuine Uriyas, but also those domiciled 
Bongalis and others whose forefathers settled in Orissa many years ago. The 
writer further observes that the painful feelings which His Honour, in his 
capacity as Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces, had creatcd in the 
minds of the Uriyas by abolishing their mother-tongne from the courts of the 
Central Provinces, were entirely removed by the sympathetic address which 
His Honour delivered from the platform of the Ravenshaw College Hall. 


3l. Referring to the report of the Famine Commission, the Uriya and 
Navasamrad of the 14th December points out that 
the conclusion at which the Commission have 
arrived regarding the condition of the agricultural 
class is wrong, as many belonging to that class are so poor as to succumb on 
the first increase of the prices of food-grains. The writer is positive that the 


poverty of the Indians is so great and so clear that no amount of sophistry will 
succeed in concealing it in any way. 


32, Referring to railway construction works in Orissa, the Samvadvahthka 
oe of the 15th December observes that both the rail- 
Caitle accidents on the Kailwa 


lines under construction in risa’ bade omp'oy és and the villagers through whose 

lands such works are progressing, should be careful 
that no stray cattle are killed in their attempt to cross the line, which is now 
in an unguarded condition. Instances of cattle being killed have come to the 
notice of the writer and he enumerates some. 


33. ‘The same paper strongly contends thatthe fisheries in Orissa are not 
liable to the income-tax, as income derived there- 
from has been included in land revenue in the 


se ; present settlement, and hopes that the income-tax 
authorities will adopt this view of the law and save the fisheries, which are in 
a declining state, from tho imposition of a double tax. 


The Famine Commission on the 
condition of the agricultural class. 


Orissa fisheries not liable to the 
income-tax. 


Assam PApeErRs. 


384. A correspondent of the Paridarsak of the 28th January complains 
Ss Cec Uiabeseee Meiebinihes that in the last Lower Primary Examination in the 
in the Surma Valley. Surma Valley some questions were set which were 


| _ extremely difficult for the candidates. For 
examplo, the sixth question in the Literature and Grammar paper wus one which 


could not be answered by those who had read only the appointed text-book, 
and the e‘ghth question in the Mensuration paper was an intricate problem, 


( 133 ) 


such as is scarcely set even at the Entrance or the Middle Scholarship Exami- 
nation; in the fourth question in the same paper the candidates were asked to 
find, by the native process, an area which cannot be found by that process. 
Boys of eight or nine who rag 2 at the Lower Primary Examination, have to 
read prose, poetry, grammar, hygiene, arithmetic, mensuration, zamindari and 
mahajani accounts and mental arithmetic. Is it not enough that they get 
through. all these numerous subjects, but must be also harassed with difficult 
questions? The attention of the Deputy Inspector of Schools, Sylhet, is invited 
to the matter. 

35. The Silchar of the 3lst January says that only one scholarship in 
the Middle English Examination, two in the Middle 
Vernacular and four in the Upper Primary are too 
few to give sufficient encouragement to education in a poor place like Cachar. 
If there were more scholarships, a larger number of boys might prosecute their 
studies further than they do now. There should be at least two scholarships 


Scholarships in Cachar. 


for the Middle English, four for the Middle Vernacular and ten for the Upper . 


Primary Examination. The Chairman of the Local Board and the Chief 
Commissioner are requested to consider this suggestion. 


CHUNDER NATH BOSE, 


Bengak Translator. 
BENGALI TRANSLATOR’S OFFICE, 


The 18th February 1899. 
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